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The story of the times of Richelieu is excit- 
ing enough when told by some dry historian, 
but there are no limits to its interest when 
molded by the art of such a novelist as de 
Vigny. The historical novel is as fascinating 
reading as exists, and mainly because its 
characters did really live and move in this 
world, and though the historical events may 
not have occurred exactly as told by the 
novelist, yet, through the latter's skill, they 
become more vivid and appeal with greater 
power to our memory, as well as to our 
imagination. The mistakes, or changes, may 
be corrected by consulting some accurate 
history and thus, by means of these two in- 
fluences — the novelist's and the historian's — 
we become thoroughly acquainted with some 
particular period of the world's history. This 
is what de Vigny did for all French readers 
when he wrote Cinq-Mars, and, in a relative 
way, this is what has been done for students 
by Mr. Sankey in his edition of this well- 
known work. The interest of the reader is 
sustained from the opening page to the very 
end, there is hardly a single uninteresting line, 
and at the close we only wish the novel were 
continued, and continued indefinitely, so as 
to include all historical happenings. It is 
true that de Vigny is sometimes painfully in- 
accurate, but his blunders, for the most part 
probably intentional, are so prominent, that 
they can be distinctly remembered and correct- 
ed later by reading the historical introduction 
of Mr. Sankey, for the editor has taken pains to 
correct all historical inaccuracies and to im- 
press them as errors on the mind of the 
student. 

The notes are as full and as conscientiously 
prepared as notes well could be ; every 
personage is discussed, every allusion, every 
interesting point is explained, and the whole 
is positively an intellectual treat to the reader. 
The editor is careful not to run into extremes, 
not to be too partial nor yet too condemning, 
and it is a real pleasure to read what he has to 
say. If the character of a lexicographer can 
be inferred from his definitions of words, so 
may the character of an editor be understood 
from his notes, and here is one of Mr. San- 
key's (the italics being mine): commenting on 
the word parvenu, as applied by de Vigny to 



Richelieu, he says "this epithet, true enough 
of Mazarin and others, is unjust when used of 
Richelieu ; not that it is ever a reproach in the 
eyes of a sensible man." If we may infer 
from this note anything concerning the charac- 
ter and conscientiousness of the editor, we 
are not supprised at the pleasure afforded by 
the perusal of this text. 

This is great praise, and it is exactly here 
that the danger lies ; it might be said, and 
with almost too great an approach to the truth, 
that this text is suited for teachers especially, 
and not even for all teachers, but only for the 
more ambitious. I should be afraid lest stu- 
dents, even at the end of their second year, 
would not profit, as I might wish, by the excel- 
lent editing of tin's story, even though by rapid 
reading, they find the narrative, in itself, 
most absorbing. This is however a "danger," 
not a fault, and it simply behooves the teacher 
himself to be careful not to use this text too 
early in the course. 

Edwin S. Lewis 
Princeton University. 



FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

1. Minimum French Grammar and Reader 
with Exercises and Graded Selections for 
Reading and Dictation, and Review Exer- 
cises for Translation into French. By Ed- 
ward S. Joynes. 8vo, viii, 269 pp. New 
York : Henry Holt and Co.; F. W. Christern. 
Boston : Carl Schoenhof. 1893. Price, 80 
cents. 

2. Livre de lecture et de conversation. Par 
C. Fontaine. 8vo, vi, 249 pp. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1893. Price, 95 cents. 

3. An Introduction to the French Language. 
Being a Practical Grammar with Exercises. 
By Alphonsk N. Van Daell. 8vo, 
xvii, 229 pp. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. 
Price, $1. 

4. The Living Method for Learning how to 
Think in French. By Charles F. Kroeh. 
140, vii pp. London and Hoboken, N. J. 
Published by the Author. Price, f 1. 

5. a. Enseignement par les yeux (Lecons 
de choses) bas<§ sur les cartes murales 
d'EDOUARD Hoelzel. Par A. Bechtf.l. 
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Edition destinee a l'enseignement primaire 
superieur. 8vo, x, 147 pp. Vienne: Edouard 
Hoelzel, 1893. 

b. Handausgabe von Holzel's Wandbil- 
dern als Beigabe zu Bkchtel's Enseigne- 
ment paries yeux (Lemons de choses) und zu 
Winter's " Holzel's Wandbilder in ihrer 
praktischen Vervvendung beim deutschen 
Sprachunterrichte." Acht Bilderin Farben- 
druck, Bildgrosse 19/29 Cm. Wien : Ed. 
Holzel. Price, Fl. 0.80 (35 cts). 

6. a. A Short French Grammar. By C. H. 
Grandgent. 8vo, x, 150 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

b. French Lessons and Exercises to be 
used with Grandgent's Short French Gram- 
mar. 1. First Year's Course for Schools. 
Number 1. 121110, 1, 34 pp. 2. First Year's 
Course for Colleges. Number 1. 121110, i, 42 
pp. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. 
Professor Jovnes' endeavor (No. 1) to 
shorten the grammatical material and gain, in 
this way, more time and space for reading in 
the elementary instruction of French, is a 
highly praiseworthy one. The arrangement 
of his book does not differ much (excepting in 
details and, perhaps, in the graded selections 
for reading) from the traditional method which 
still seems to be the favorite mode of teaching 
in the United States : Some remarks upon 
orthography (Chapter i) and pronunciation 
(Chapters ii-iv); then small portions of gram- 
mar, a few forms, rules or explanations (Chap- 
ter v: a. The Articles, b. Present Tenses of 
avoir and ttre ; Chapter vi : a. Nouns, b. 
Present and Imperative of regular verbs, etc.), 
followed by lists of words, a considerable 
number of disconnected French sentences and 
a French story or anecdote, entire or fragmen- 
tary ; and, finally, several pages (pp. 204-229) 
containing review exercises, that is, discon- 
nected English sentences and English para- 
phrases of the above mentioned French stories 
and anecdotes for translating into French. 

The first chapter, which treats of orthogra- 
phy, includes remarks upon pronunciation, 
especially upon stress and quantity. Some of 
these are very curious. "Pronunciation," says 
the author (p. 5), "must be learned from the 
teacher" (very good). Cf. also Preface, p. v. 



"The Pronunciation is placed, where it be- 
longs, at the beginning, but with due help 
may be better studied along with the earliest 
grammar lessons than in a body beforehand. 
The directions given are intended to be simply 
helpful and approximate : only voice can teach 
voice (very well said.'). No attempt, however, 
is made at phonetic transliteration, because 
none is believed to be helpful (?) in elementary 
work." 

The writer himself apparently does not think 
much of his "indications" concerning pro- 
nunciation (Chapters i-iv). I believe they are 
mostly quite useless and frequently not " help- 
ful," but hurtful for teachers and pupils. The 
author might have shortened and, certainly, 
also improved his book a great deal by leaving 
out these "indications" altogether. I may 
be allowed to quote a few passages chosen at 
random : 

" Circumflex vowels are long." (p. 2). "A 
consonant between two vowels is joined with 
the latter ; as pro- da- bi- li- 1£.... It will be 
observed that this gives to the vowels a more 
open and distinct sound than in English." 
(P. 2). " The terms long and short are, how- 
ever, frequently used to mark the quality of 
the vowel, rather than quantity proper. In 
general the value of any syllable in French 
depends rather on the tonic accent than on 
quantity — as also in English." (P. 3). "In 
poetry this e (e muef) is usually sounded. . . . 
A silent final consonant leaves the syllable 
open, as though the word ended with the 
preceding vowel ; as, cas, pronounced ca. In 
such case the vowel is usually long." (P. 4). 
" The usual pronunciation of the simple vowels 
is as follows: a long, like a in father; car, 
cas, mat, pate, a short, like a in alas ; ma, 
mat, malade, patte. e closed, like e in met; 
avec, tel, telle, blesse. e open, like e in over; 
le, me, ne, leva, releva " (P. 5). 

It cannot be expected that a phonetist should 
comment upon or seriously criticise state- 
ments that contain so strange and peculiar 
opinions. 



Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are exceedingly clever 
books. The most radical and at the same 
time most consistent of the three authors is 
Mr. Kroeh. If judged by a cool and critical 
observer, he would appear too zealous and 
demonstrative in praising the excellence of 
his own work or works. But I like his enthu- 
siasm, and I should be glad to know that he 
has won a great many friends and followers 
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who teach modern languages in the class-room 
according to his, or similar views, with the 
same enthusiasm and success. I also hope his 
efforts and example will help destroy the 
routine of "recitation lessons" (alas! still 
prevalent in modern-language instruction 
throughout the majority of American schools), 
the dreary imitation of Latin and Greek 
lessons, and make the formula, "to hear the 
lesson," a British archaism in this country, at 
least for the department of modern languages. 
Mr. Kroeh considers his system as an out- 
growth of the Natural Method, " invented " in 
1865 by Prof. Gottlieb Heness and widely 
diffused since by the zeal of Dr. L. Sauveur 
and others (cf. p. 141). The exercises con- 
tained in his Living Method for Learning how 
to think in French have been designed by the 
author for self-instruction and as a supplement 
to instruction received in the class-room, no 
matter what method is employed by the pro- 
fessor (cf. p. 141). 

The confident "inventor" of the Living 
Method seems to think pronunciation a com- 
paratively easy and secondary matter which 
may be learned by self-instruction. He says 

(P-3): 

" If (!) you need any assistance as regards 
the pronunciation, send for a copy of Kroeh 's 
Pronunciation of French, published by the 
author, Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. Price, 35 c. In this little book 
all the difficulties of pronunciation are carefully 
explained and illustrated in progressive exer- 
cises." 

The author is evidently a good business-man, 
but I do not understand how all the different 
classes of students using his work on the 
Living Method, either with or without ex- 
planations concerning pronunciation, either 
without any teacher or with a teacher, either 
with a teacher following the same method or 
with a teacher employing another method, 
can succeed in thinking in French, speaking 
French continually, and "keeping out the 
English " in their instruction. I fancy most of 
them, and certainly such as study the Living 
Method without a teacher, will acquire, in this 
way, "some sort of language " which, so far 
as it is meant to be a spoken language, will 
necessarily bear but a very faint resemblance 
to real French. However, it seems to me 



likely that they will soon give up their original 
design, return to their old linguistic habits in 
spite of the author's good advice and precepts, 
and do as they did before, that is, think in 
English and speak English. I could not, and 
would not, blame them for their turning from 
the new study, for I do not see any use in 
learning "some sort of language " instead of 
French. 

Do not promise too much, and do not try to 
satisfy everybody — this is an excellent business 
principle for writers of school-books and in- 
ventors of methods. 



Mr. Fontaine, being a native of France, 
probably thinks that pronunciation is a matter 
of secondary importance and can be easily 
acquired by students, because he himself has 
never felt any difficulty in pronouncing French 
correctly and fluently. There are, accordingly, 
no indications whatever concerning French 
sounds in his whole book (No. 2), and I really 
believe, to say nothing at all about so difficult 
a subject is better than to give directions and 
explanations of doubtful value and of a kind 
similar to those given in some of the works 
noted here. The author only remarks in his 
preface : 

" Si . . I'£tude d'une langue a pour but de 
donner aux 616ves une connaissance pratique 
de cette langue, il faut que, des les premieres 
lemons, f Stive commence d. se familiariser 
avec ses sons : voila pourquoi on a 6crit ce 
livre entierement en francais." 

The writer evidently means that the pupil has 
to learn a correct pronunciation by practice 
from a teacher who pronounces well himself, 
and he does not seem to doubt the truth of 
Professor Joynes' observation that pronuncia- 
tion must be learned from the teacher, and 
that only voice can teach voice (see above). 
The book is written entirely in French, and 
combines skilfully the conversational and ob- 
ject-lesson method with grammatical exercises, 
treated more or less from a French point of 
view. I am sure it will prove very useful, es- 
pecially in the elementary instruction of con- 
scientious teachers of French nationality, and 
in every school where French is taught as a 
living language, and not, like Latin and 
Greek, only for the sake of a reading-know- 
ledge and some grammatical notions. 
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I do not like the exercises in which Mr. 
Fontaine, following the example of French 
grammars published for the use of schools in 
France, has purposely made grammatical mis- 
takes which the pupils are supposed to correct. 
Such exercises seem to me rather useless and 
really dangerous for foreign students. — A few 
misprints have crept into the work ; as, for 
instance, it vainct (vainc — p. 238). 

Dr. van Daell's Introduction to the French 
Language (No. 3) is the work of an able, in- 
telligent and progressive teacher who knows 
his subject well, and likes to increase his 
knowledge and improve his methods. It is 
apparently the result of many years' experi- 
ence and long, careful preparation. It has 
many features, many good features, in common 
with Fontaine's Livre de lecture et de conver- 
sation, and also combines the conversational 
and object-lesson method with grammatical 
exercises. But these have been arranged by 
the author in a greater measure from the 
stand-point of English speakers, and exhibit 
the influence of the traditional translation- 
method (themes and versions), probably in 
order to suit the taste of the great mass of 
instructors. The book is provided with a 
French-English and an English-French vocab- 
ulary, and most of the explanations are given 
in English. I presume French teachers of 
American or English nationality will accept it, 
for these reasons, with more readiness than 
the work of Mr. Fontaine. 

I am glad that Mr. van Daell has given up his 
antipathy for phonetics, and that he is be- 
ginning to appreciate its usefulness in teaching 
modern languages. Some of his " Practical 
Remarks on French Pronunciation" (pp. xv- 
xxvii) show clearly that he has studied with 
much profit a few works upon phonetics ; he 
is, as I like to repeat, a progressive teacher, 
open to conviction and accessible to new ideas. 
Cf. Preface, p. iv : 

"I have not attempted the impossible task 
of rendering French pronunciation by English 
equivalents." 

I think the author has acted very wisely in not 
attempting this impossible and entirely useless 
task. 



. . . . " If one will make a study of the 
science of Phonetics, he can arrive at excel- 
lent results (!) and understand an accurate 
representation of sounds : it would be an ab- 
surdity (! ?) to attempt anything of the kind in 
a book destined for the mass of pupils. But I 
hope that the time is not far distant when 
most teachers of language will give this point 
the attention which it so fully deserves (!), and 
which has so generally been refused (!)." 

Very well. Good and sensible teachers are 
more useful and necessary than the most ex- 
cellent text-books ! 



Holzel's Wandbilder (Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter, Farm, Mountains, Forest, and 
City), the large-sized pictures as well as the 
copies on a reduced scale, indicated above 
(No. 5, b), are to serve the aims and needs of 
the object-lesson method. They are favorably 
known in Austria and Germany, and much 
used in the schools of these countries in the 
elementary instruction of German, English, 
and French. 

Mr. Bechtel's Enseignement par les yeux 
(No. 5, a), a long commentary upon the pictures 
just noted, composed of numberless questions 
and answers, is rather dry and monotonous 
reading, and can be made interesting only by 
a frequent and casual improvisation in the 
class-room and the enlivening voice of the 
teacher. It may be of some use, I think, for 
those who have not yet had much experience 
in teaching, and wish to get acquainted with 
the ways and means of the Anschauungsun- 
terricht applied to a foreign language. But a 
teacher who does not speak French quite 
fluently, and is obliged to rely entirely upon 
such a commentary, ought not to venture upon 
the object-lesson method : his attempt would 
undoubtedly be a tremendous failure. 



Mr. Grandgent's new book (No. 6, a) is a 
concise, clear, accurate and systematic expo- 
sition of everything that is essential and abso- 
lutely necessary for a foreigner in the abstract 
study of French grammar. It is, moreover, a 
somewhat modest, but very intelligent en- 
deavor to base French grammar on phonetics; 
and as it is the first attempt of the kind in this 
country, I esteem it a work of the highest 
importance. I hope it will be introduced into 
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many schools and thus prepare the minds of 
teachers and students for further and greater 
reforms. It fully deserves the praise that has 
been so liberally bestowed upon it and so 
heartily expressed in a great number of re- 
commendations printed in the publishers' cata~ 
logue.* 

I shall not undertake, here, to criticise cer- 
tain details of Grandgent's Short French 
Grammar \ I think it unnecessary since I have 
already informed the author himself of what I 
consider as objectionable or insufficient in it, 
and capable of improvement for later editions. 
Besides, the book is being practically tested 
this year in a beginners' class at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The exercises relating to the different parts 
of Grandgent's grammar, and destined for 
different courses of schools and colleges, have 
been and will be published separately (No. 6, 

b). 

A. Rambeau. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



NODIER AND PETER IBBETSON 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In recent numbers of the Critic 
(Nov. 17. 24, Dec. 1) interest in Du Maimer's 
story Trilby expressed itself in an inquiry 
concerning Nodier's charming conte of the 
same name. The fact was brought out that 
Musset makes use of this name in his RSponse 
a M. Charles Nodier and that Balzac employs 
it as the name of a type in the " Histoire des 
Treize" (Scenes de la Vie Parisienne, 1843, 
vol. 1, p. 48). The scene of Nodier's story is 
laid in Scotland, his Trilby is a sort of 
household fairy or familiar, and is moreover 
apparently of the masculine gender. Unless 
we may suppose the origin of the Trilby 
family to be like that of the Twe.edys, we may 
conclude that only in name and nationality is 
it possible that he was our Trilby's ancestor. 

This evidence, however, of Du Maimer's 
knowledge of Nodier encourages one to con- 
sider the question whether the seed-thought 
of Du Maurier's earlier work, Peter Ibbetson, 

*Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. ix, pp. 436-67. 



may not have been found in Nodier's pages, 
albeit in a work of very different character 
from the contes. In the Melanges tires d'une 
Petite Bibliotheque, Paris. 1829, pp. 209-212, 
Nodier speaks of a little volume ("a la verite 
fort rare ") L' Art de se rendre Heureux par 
les Songes, c'est-a-dire en se procurant telle 
espece de songe que Ton puisse desirer con- 
form6ment a ses inclinations. Francfort et 
Leipsic, 1746, in-.S ; v. fauve. 

Nodier does not understand why this work 
has been attributed to Franklin. Futhermore, 
he says : 

"Onn'oseroit prononcer non plus bien posi- 
tivement sur la question de savoir s'il faut le 
regarder comme une speculation adroite sur 
la credulite des malheureux qui eprouvent le 
besoiu, si commun sur la terre, d'embellir leur 
sommeil par des illusions que la vie refuse, 
oil comme un simple jej d'imagination." 

He goes on in his gravely humorous way to 
say that the directions given are like those of 
the alchemist or magician — e. g., to find the 
plant before which chains drop and bolts fly, 
one must first find " un nid de pie noire " and 
" malhereusement il n'y a point de pie noire." 
But he would not, he says, pretend to deny 
the possibility of such a science as that which 
the book teaches or to affirm its inaccessibility 
to man's investigating spirit. No one, he 
thinks, can have failed to note the fact that 
particular sorts of dreams recur consequent 
upon particular hygienic conditions — he has 
been assured, he tells us, by persons of sober 
and serious character that their choice of food 
exerts a marked influence upon the nature of 
their dreams, in such a way as to render them 
more or less agreeable. Then more seriously 
" les enfants croient que l'usage de la cannelle 
donne des songes heureux, et j'ai retrouv6 
dans les prisons cette espece de superstition 
que j'avois laissee dans le college." Nodier 
regrets that these matters have never been 
examined in a philosophic spirit : 

" il est deplorable que de pareilles questions 
restent en proie aux folies des on6iromanciens 
et des charlatans. ... II ssroit peut-6tre im- 
portant d'examiner quel role ces illusions de 
la nuit out jou6 dans nos croyances, dans nos 
erreurs, dans nos passions, dans nos crimes ; 
etjesuis persuad6 qu'une bonne physiologie 
du sommeil auroit par example epargne' de 
sanglantes m6prises a la justice." 
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